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The Minnesota Private College Research Foundation - 
Indian Education Project (MPCRF-IEP) provided additional financial 
support for programs that were unique, developmental, and Indian in 
their approach to expansion of higher educational opportunities for 
Native American students- Funding allocated by the Project was made 
on a dollar for dollar matching basis with the recipient colleges. Of 
the 10 participating private colleges^, some provided all or part of 
their matching dollars through other external grant funds; others 
used institutional funds. MPCRF-IEP»s overall accomplishments and 
contributions toward developing educational opportunities for Native 
Americans within Minnesota's private college sector were assessed . 
The evaluation design was the "Stake Evaluation Model" which builds 
upon three premises — antecedents (conditions existing prior to the 
Project), transactions (conditions brought about by the Pro ject) ^. and 
outcomes, both intended and unintended. Data were also obtained by 
on-site visits to seven of the colleges and from project records and 
data, MPCHF-ISP accomplished most of its intended goals* (NQ) 
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Foreword 



It is with pleasure that, on behalf of the Advisory Committee of the Minne- 
sota Private College Research Foundation's Indian Education Project, I 
present this report of an evaluation of the Project by Emanuel Panitz. 

As far as we know, this is the first project of its kind, conceived by Indian 
people and representatives of the pi ivate colleges of one state (Minnesota) 
to broaden post-secondary education opportunities for American Indians, 
guided throughout its duration by a largefy Indian Advisory Committee, 
and strongly supported throughout by the colleges which participated. 

Special thanks are due Dr. Edgar M. Carlson who, as president of the 
Minnesota Private College Research Foundation, served asex-officio 
member of both the Advisory Committee and the Project's Institutional 
Grants Committee from the Project's inception In 1971-72 through the 
school year 1974-75 and, in this capacity, provided much wise counsel. 

Gratitude must also be expressed To the private colleges which participated, 
for the freedom they allowed the Advisory Committee in giving maximum 
direction to the Project and for their readiness to learn, to change, and to 
broaden their understanding of what the American Indian has to offer them 
and their general student bodies. 

Special attention is called to Appendix J of this report — the Advisory 
Committee's recommendations for establishing or strengthening future 
programs directed to serving American Indians at the post-secondary level. 

Clyde Atwood, 

Chairman, Advisory Committee 
Minnesota Private College Research Foundation 
24/May/1976 Indian Education Project 
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The Minnesota Private College Research Foundation - Indian Education 
Project (MPCRF - lEP) was an effort sponsored by the Minnesota private 
colleges, made possible by two grants from the Northwest Area Foundation 
(formerly the Hill Family Foundation). The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the MPCRF - lEP with respect to its overall accomplishments 
and contributions toward developing educational opportunities for Native 
Americans within Minnesota's private college sector. Secondary to this 
objective was the need for preparation of a document that could be used 
by external funding agencies as a means to assess the accomplishments and 
■ future needs of the MPCRF - lEP. This should facilitate the process of 
reviewing Project applications for future funding. 

The evaluation design selected was the Stake Evaluation Model, Modifica- 
tions were made in order to tailor this model specifically to the application 
considered herein. The basic Stake model builds upon three premises — 
antecedents (conditions existing prior to the Project) transactions (condi- 
tions brought about by the Project), and outcomes (the net effect of the 
transactions), both intended and unintended. 

Project antecedents are documented in Section 4, 1 and are summarized 
as follows: 

1) Commitment to Native Americans by the private colleges as 
part of their general expansion of educational opportunities 
for minorities 

2) History of missionary work and community service-oriented pro- 
grams at some institutions 

3) Sponsorship of conferences on or concerning Native Americans 

4) Courses and special training programs relating to Native Americans 

Transactions developed logically from the Project antecedents and intended 
goals specified in the original grant proposal to the Northwest Area 
Foundation. 

Project transactions are documented in Section 4.2. A partial summary of 
Project-initiated activities is listed below: 

1) Provision of an Indian Project Coordinator 



2) Establishment of a lay, primarily Indian. Advisory Committcu 

3) Contacts with I ndian community 

4) Development of Indian courses 

5) Indian programs and organizations 

6) Increase in the number of Indian staff at the private colleges 

7) Provision of supportive personnel 

The MPCRF - lEP accomplished most of its intended goals. Project out- 
comes were, therefore, consistent with the developmental purposes they 
were to fulfill. Outcomes are discussed in Sections 4.3 and 4.4. 

Major Project accomplishments are as follows; 

1) Creation of a sense of awareness toward Indian people and cultures 

2) Establishment of an Indian presence at the private colleges in terms 
of both students and staff 

3) Programs have been integrated into the general college offerings 

4) Elimination of many of the traditional barriers to access to a private 
higher education 

5) Creation of an additional option for Indian students - a liberal arts 
education 

Project objectives not fully realized were in the area of centralized recruit- 
ing and total Indian student enrollment. Problem areas that de^iirve further 
attention and analysis are: 

1) Project accountability 

2) Need for clear channels of functional organization 

3) Development of improved intercommunication between institutions 

4) Indian student attrition 

The evaluation attempts to document the progression of the lEP from its 
conceptual development to its current status. Data from a variety of 
sources were reviewed in order to articulate a comprehensive Project sum- 
mary and analysis. PersonnelJrom the various colleges were queried and 
their input is represented throughout the document. 
Lack of standards with which to. compare this Project and of empirically 
quantifiable information make this study highly subjective and it should 
therefore be interpreted in that manner. The opinions and judgments 
expressed in this evaluation document are those of the evaluator and are 
subject to the limitations in a study of this nature. 
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1.0 Historical background 



Minnesold 5 priviito colletjes havo enrollod Imluin slutlpnls for over 25 
years, becjinninc) in the eurly 1950's, though nevwf with uny concerted, 
positive efforts until the beginninc) of the Minnesota Private College Re- 
search Foundation's Indian Education Project in 1971-72. Prior to that 
time, Indian students were served as individuals - one or two, but never 
more than three or four, on any one campus at the same time. In the 
school year before the Project started - 1970-71 - 40 Indian students 
were identified at a total of 16 of the private colleges. Several of today's 
Indian leaders are graduates of these colleges. 

During the winter of 196970 the Minnesota Private College Council, under 
the leadership of its Executive Director, Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, St. John's 
University and the College of St. Benedict, joined Minneapolis 
radio station WCCO in sponsoring a conference entitled, "Indian Educa- 
tion, What can the private sector do?" The conference was held on April 
1 7, 1970 on St. John's and St. Benedict's campuses, with about 200 
persons in attendance, representing Indian communities, Indian organiza- 
tions and the j.:'.vate colleges 

In preparation for the conference, the private colleges had been asked to 
indicate the extent to which they would be wilting to commit themselves to 
enlarging opportunities for Minnesota Indians. They confirmed their readi- 
ness to admit, and provide supplementary financial assistance, when neces- 
sary, for between 35 and 50 additional Indian students in the 1970-71 
school year and, over the next five years, to provide similar opportunities 
for as many as 400 Indian high school graduates. 

The conference resulted in establishment of a joint committee - five 
Indian representatives and five representatives of the private colleges - to 
develop a plan for implementing this undertaking and for close and contin- 
uing cooperation between the Indian community and the private colleges. 
This committee was composed of the following persons: 

Representing the Indian community 

Will Antell, director of Indian Education, Minnesota State Department of 
Education 

Clyde Bellecourt, director. American Indian Movement 
Jerome Buckanaga, principal, Pine Point School, Ponsford, Minnesota 
Rosemary Christensen, research associate, Universityof Minnesota 
Delores, Snook. American Indian Student Movement, University of 
Minnesota 

1 
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Repmenting thvpriviito collogos 

Of. J. A, Byrno, dmin. grciduiito studios. CoHt^goof St, Thonuis 

Edward EKonson, dirdcior of udmi^sions, Concoidia Collugo (Moorhoud) 

Bfuco M06, diroclor of udnussions, Si, Okif Collogo 

Don Covill Sklniicr, dean of siudeni sorvicos, Hnmlinu Unlvorsily 

Or, Conrad Theisun, coordinator of education proyrams, 

St. John's Unlversity/Colleyu of St. Benedict 
The program developed by the comniitlee was formulated into a proposal 
by Dr. Carlson and submitted in behalf of the Minnesota Private College 
Research Foundation to the Northwest Area Foundation (formerly the 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation) In the late summer of 1970. 
The Northwest Area Foundation mnde the first of two grants for support 
of the Project in December 1970 and the Project got under way at the 
opening of the school year 1971-72. 



2.1 The participating colleges 

Participation in the lEP was open to all the member colleges of the Minne- 
sota Private College Research Foundation, The colleges that applied, the 
years for which they made grant applications and the amounts that were 
allocated to the respective colleges are contained in Table 1, 

2.2 Project directions and focus 

College of St. Scholastica, Concordia College (Moorhead), Macalester 
College, and St, Olaf College had already established programs directed at 
serving Indian students. For these institutions the lEP provided additional 
financial support for: Indian staff, Indian faculty and Indian awareness ef- 
forts. For the other participating colleges the lEP provided the necessary 
financial support for program development as well as for the recruitment 
of Indian faculty and staff. 

Project funds were disbursed to the individual colleges through a process of 
application, review, and approval or disapproval. Since all funds were 
limited, not all of the colleges that applied received grants. Some grant ap- 
plications were rejected for lack of correspondence with the criteria set 
forth by the lEP Grants Committee, The t riteria addressed the following 
issues: 

1) Expansion of Indian faculty and staff 

2) Creating an Indian awareness among students, faculty and staff 
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3) Funding prog.ams tha, were unique, developmental and Indian in 
their approach to expansion of higher educational opportunities for 
Natwe American students 
2.3 Allocation of Project funds 

The funding allocated by the Project was made on a dollar for dollar 
matching basis with the recipient colleges. Soo^e colleges provided a I or 
part of their matching dollars through other external nr.ntT . I 
«tutional funds for this .u^o^.::^^^^: 

2.4 Project structure 

rT. I S ' ■ ' "°"-P^°f't educational corporation 

ar ered by the State of Minnesota. Its membership includes the presidents 

the nr "• ''"'P'^^"- ^'"--chairperson, secretary and treasurer is held at 
members, also elected a^the annual meeting, serve as the Foundation's 
clo elv 'T^'""- .■^^^/-"d^f on employs a president, who wor s 
dosely with It Executive Committee and serves as the Foundation's com- 
municat.on link with the In dian Education Project. 
The Project has operated with two grants from the Northwest Area (for- 
me,-,v Lou. VV. and Maud Hill Family) Foundation, the first foC S 45 000 

viied'funHs°Vw The two grants pro- 

v.ded funds. 1) for overall project coordination - S1O7.950; and 2) for 
one.o.ne matching grants to private colleges participan^ng i'n the Pr^^ct - 

tinTa d^l'[' ^"3""^ P°"^V formulation and con- 

Proi c iT ""T'- '^"'^^^ -as carried by the 

th nontd":i^^^^^ °^ "'^'^'''^ - '"^'^ • 

hree non-Indians, the latter representing the private colleges which met 

oTei bVs^hir °^ Besponsrb ty 

tor establishing criteria for grant proposals, analyzing such nroDo^l, .nH 
awarding grants to private colleges, each for suppor Vf i s own I, d i n 
education program effort, was vested in an Institutional Grafts CoZittee " 

S dedTl TT \ °^ grants funds and. again, 

included both Indian and non-Indian members. 

The Foundation president served actively for the duration of the Project 
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as an ex officio member of the Advisory and Institutional Grants 
Committees. 

The Advisory Committee selected and recommended the appointment of. 
a coordinator for the Project. The coordinator was employed by the 
Foundation and reported both to the Foundation president and to the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The coordinator was responsible for: 1) execution of overall Project Ac- 
tivities - an Indian student questionnaire survey, Indian high school 
students careers days, developrrient of Indian student recruitment bro- 
chures, Project reassessment workshops, Indian student participation in 
annual conventions of the National Indian Education Association; 2) ac- 
cumulation of data on a) private college Indian student enrollments; b) 
financial assistance provided for Indian students; c) Indian studies courses 
developed by the private colleges; 3) serving as secretary to the Advisory 
Committee and producing records of its monthly meetings; 4) providing 
staff assistance to the private colleges in development and administration 
of their respective Indian education programs. 

Each of the 10 private colleges which participated in the Project for one 
or more years was responsible for development and conduct of its own 
Indian education program effort, for direction of those of i'cs staff engaged 
in this program, and for relationships with its own Indian students. 
Evaluation of the Indian education program at each of the four colleges 
which received major grants in 1973-74 and 1974-75 was undertaken by 
teams composed of one member of the Advisory Committee, one member 
of the Grants Committee and the coordinator. 

2.4.1 Indian Education Project functional organization 
See the chart, next page. 

2.4.2 Institutional Grants Committee 

Membership included two representatives of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, Indian Education Section, both Indian; one representa- 
tive of the University of Minnesota, Department of American Indian 
Studies (Indian); one representative of the Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board (non-Indian); one representative, Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe (Indian). 

The committee ceased functioning in the fall of 1973, when final 
grants wei-e made. Three members accepted membership on the Advisory 
Committee. 

2.4.3 Advisory Committee 

While membership on the Advisory Committee has fluctuated between nine 
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and 15, nine members have served continuously ^rom the Project's incep- 
tion until the present. Two other members have been related to the Project 
from the beginning, having served on the Institutional Grants Committee - 
during the Project's first three years. 

Indian members have included the following: 

Clyde Atwood, coordinator of Indian studies. College of St. Scholastica. 
chairperson 

Preson Thompson, past board chairperson, St. Paul American Indian Center 
Gertrude Buckanaga, director. Native American Program, College of 
St. Catherine 

Rosemary Christensen, director. Title IV I ndian Education Project, 

Minneapolis Public Schools* 
Arthur Gsubow, chairman, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
Curtis Campbell, council member. Prairie Island Sioux Community 
Larry Bl je. council member. Upper Sioux Community 
Linda Johnston, scholarships officer, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
Delnhino Quaderer, talent search counselor, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

(Minneapolis) 

Ronald McKinley. director. Native American Program. Macalester College 
Vincent Hill, social worker (MSW), Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

Non lndiaji members have included: 

Don Covin Skinner, dean of students, Hamline University 

Kenneth Olsen, professor, Socioloty, St. Qlaf (1971-74}, succeeded by 

Robert Hankey, dean of students, Minneapolis College of Art and Design 

Dr. Donaid P. Dralne, assistant executive director. Academic Planning, 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board 
Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, president, MPCRF, ex-officio 

2.4.4 Project coordinator's role 

Definition of the Project coordinator's role developed over the OLii^jtion of 
the Project. Three different persons (all Indians) served in this position - 
the first starting out on a part-time basis and serving for seven months, 
from September 1, 1971 through March 31, 1972: the second, empJoyed 
full-time from May 1, 1972 through October 31, 1973; and the third, also 
full-time, serving from November 1, 1973 through February 29, 1976. This 
person continues to serve as coordinator on a part-time, volunteer, non-pay 
status since funds for the Project operation are almost depleted. 
The coordinator's role was defined on a rather limited basis in the original 
proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation. Recruitment of Indian stu- 
dents was recognized as a high priority, with a goal of 400 Indian students 
to be enrolled within five years. The coordinator was to work with admis- 
*member. Institutional Grants Committee, 1971-72- 1973-74 



sions personnel at the private colleges and to provide direction to one or 
more :eams of Indian persons serving part-time as recruiters, who would 
represent all of the private colleges in this endeavor. 

Each college receiving a grant for support of its Indian education program 
effort was to develop its own program and to be responsible for this pro- 
gram and any staff it employed to serve Indian students. Most of the 
colleges receiving grants used a significant part of the grant in each instance 
to employ its own Indian student recruiter-counselor, sither part-time or 
full-time, since use of one or more recruitment teams to represent all of the 
private colleges was not considered practicable by the colleges. Recruitment 
teams, working on a part-time basis only at certain times of the year, could 
not know each of trie colleges well enough to answer the questions pro- 
spective students would have. 

Efforts by the president of the Foundation and the coordinator to develop 
effective communications between admissions personnel at the colleges 
and the coordinator produced little and were soon abandoned, probably 
because the utilization of staff (either the coordinator, or recruitment 
teams) not under the immediate direction of the private colleges' admissions 
officers, would have been too great a departure from established recruit- 
meni practices. 

When the first grants were made in 1971-72 it was recognized that those 
colleges receiving grants would require staff assistance not only in their 
recruitment efforts, but also in counseling their Indian students and assist- 
ing them in making a satisfactory adjustment to the private college campus 
environmen;, jnd this would require a full-time Project coordinator. 
These two developments - reluctance of the private colleges to share re- 
sponsibility for recruitment with staff not under their immediate control, 
and employment by the colleges receiving grants, each of its own Indian 
personnel to recruit and provide counseling for Indian students, called for 
redefinition of the coordinator's role, from one with major emphasis on 
recruitment to one of providing staff assistance to the private colleges as 
each undertook to develop its own Indian education program. 
With the resignation of the first coordinator, the Advisory Committee, 
recognizing that the coordinator would be playing a broader and more dif- 
ficult role, redefined the description for this position and sought and 
received permission from the Northwest Area Foundation to re-progfam 
that part of its grant intended for recruitment teams to provide funds for 
a full-time coordinator and a full-time secretary for the coordinator. A 
member of the Advisory Committee served as acting coordinator while the 
committee advertised for a replacement, interviewed several candidates and 
recommended to the MPCRF selection of the second coordinator. 

8 
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Thf; second coor(iinalor (jnve his [)rimtKY attention to visiting first the 
colleges which had rRceived grants the first yaar to provide staff assistance 
in the development of their res[)ective Indian education [)rotjrams - offer- 
ing suggestions on library acquisitions in the fields of Indian histurv, cul- 
ture, current social and economic problems, books by Indian authors; 
helping with develO{)n^ent of and sometimes piirtici[)atincj in Indian aware- 
ness courses and special events; advising on recruitment sources and tech- 
nifjues, and problems with student financial assistance; working with 
Indian persons employed as Indian student recruiters and counselors; then 
the colleges not partici[)ating in the Project, to explain the Project's 
objectives, and to encourage their [jarticipation. 

To ass St with recruitment, the coordinator worked closely with Minnesota 
Indian Talent Search in sponsoring career days for Indian high school stu- 
dents in the s[)ring of 1973 <it Duluth, Mille Lacs and tfie Twin Cities. 
Indian student enrollments, which had climbed from 40 to 67 in the 
Project's first year, alrfiost doubled, to 128, during the school year 1972-73. 

The second coordinator left the Project at the close of October 1973 to ac- 
cept a[)pointment as coordinator of a large Indian education project, funded 
under Title IV of the Indian Education Act, in the Minneapolis public 
schools; and the third coordinator undertook: 1 ) to define and establish 
more clearly his role as a staff person with the 10 colleges which were then 
actively pnrtici[)ating in the Project; 2) to help the colleges define more 
clearly effective organizational relationships in each instance between their 
Indian student counselors and related personnel — admissions personnel, 
student financial aid officers, faculty concerned with development of 
Indian studies, academic deans and deans of students; 3) to support Indian 
student organization; 4) to improve communications between personnel 
concerned with Indian education at the participating colleges; 5) to lend 
support for recruitment through a) development of the Project's first 
Indian student recruitment brochure in 1974 and updating of the same in 
1975; and b) sponsorship of a second Indian high school students careers 
day in the fall of 1974. 

The coordinator also worked to establish more clearly the Advisory Com- 
mittee's program and policy formulation role and his relationship to the 
Committee as Its executive secretary; carrying out the first questionnaire 
survey of Indian students enrolled In the private colleges in the school year 
1973 74; planning and conducting Project reassessment workshops in 
which Indian students, Indian student counselors, admissions personnel, 
financial assistance officers and faculty participated in 1973-74 and 1974- 
75; and publishing reports on the same; sponsoring a recognition dinner for 
17 Indian graduates of the private colleges in 1974; evaluating Indian edu- 
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cation programs at the participating colleges and reporting on the same to 
the Advisory Committee and the concerned college in each instance; and 
development of a funding proposal for continuation and further develop- 
ment of the Prcject in the school years 1975-76 - 1977-78. 



3.1 Selecting the methodology 

Since the primary objective of this evaluation was to assess the overall ac- 
complishments of the Minnesota Private College Research Foundation - 
Indian Education Project (MPCRF - lEP), it was felt that a summative 
evaluation process was most appropriate. The theoretical structuring of 
the evaluation process is based on the model developed by Robert Stake at 
the University of Illinois.^ 

The Stake model was chosen because of its ability to structure logically the 
events prior to and during th*? existence of the Project. This, along with 
the flexibility inherent in the Stake approach, allows for a clear assessment 
of Indian Education Project efforts. 

Modifications were made in order to tailor the Stake model to the specific 
application desired herein. The model structure used is depicted in 



3.1.1 Gathering the data 

The information-gathering procedure was two-fold. Initially, each 
participating college was requested to submit a report containing informa- 
tion as to: 

a) What existed prior to the Project 

b) Indian student enrollments 

c) Description of the college's approach to the Project 

d) The college's judgment of why the Project succeeded, where it 
succeeded 

e) The college's total expenditures on its Indian Education program 

f) Relationships developed with Indian communities during the 
Project's duration 

g) Follow-up data on Indian graduates 

h) Library acquisitions related to Indian education. 

^Stake, Robert. Countenance of Educational Evaluation, Teachers College Record, 
1967-68, pp. 523-540 




' 3,0 Evaluation procedure 



Figure 2. 
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The second phase included on-site visits to seven of the colleges involved 
in the MPCRF - lEP by the Evaluation Consultant and the Project co- 
ordinator, Where possible, sessions were held with the Indian Education 
Project contact person on each campus and appropriate administrative 
personnel. 

Discussions were primarily centered on the college's accomplishments as 
they related to the original Indian Education Project goals as implied in the 
two funding proposals submitted to the Northwest Area Foundation, Dis- 
cussions as to future directions and alternatives also took place. 

Project records and data were examined for information that was pertinent 
to the evaluation objectives. 

No effort was made to ^ontact Indian students involved in Indian Educa- 
tion Project-sponsored programs on the individual college campuses. It was 
felt that while contacting students might have been desirable, this was be- 
yond the scope of the evaluation and unnecessary in accomplishing the 
evaluation objectives. 

3.1.2. Constraints 

Financial, time, and logistic considerations placed many constraints on the 
evaluation procedure. It was felt that what was needed was a macro- 
perspective that would provide relevant data, discussion, and feedback 
from the participating colleges as to overall Indian Education Project 
accomplishments. 

There was no intention of evaluating the specific merits and quality of 
individual college programs. Internal program evaluation remains a respon- 
sibility of the colleges themselves. Assessment of program quality is 
difficult at best, sensitive to the personnel involved, and clearly outside 
the prerogatives of this evaluation. 

3.2 Evaluation objectives 

The two primary objectives of the Indian Education Project evaluation 
were: 

1) Review the total program of the Indian Education Project 

2) Provide a perspective of accomplishments and focus for future use by 
by external fijnding agencies in evaluating the merits and future 
needs of the Indian Education Project 

3.3 Establishing the goals 

An essential input to the Stake model is a list of intents or anticipated 
Project goals. The need for a clear delineation of Project goals necessitated 
a review of the two grant proposals to the Northwest Area Foundation. 
Project goals were identified in each of the following areas: 

n 
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1) Outreach 

2' Central and coordinative 
3} Institutional (Training) 
4) Institutional (Supportive) 

The Project goals themselves varied in degree of specificity. For the most 
part, they were framed in bjoad general terms that were not readily adap- 
table to quantifiable methods of measurement. More specific goals were 
formulated for individual college efforts by both the Grants Committee 
and the colleges themselves. It was not the intent, however, of this evalu- 
ation to directly review the program efforts of the participating colleges. 
Input from the individual participating institutions was collected in order 
to formulate a total perspective of the efforts of the Indian Education 
Project from 1971 through the present. 

3,4 Project goals 

For the purposes of this evaluation the following list of goals was extracted 
from the grant proposals: 

1 ) Expansion of post-secondary educational opportunities for Indians 
in Minnesota 

2) Increase the presence of Indian students on the private college 
campuses 

3) Work with Indian students in order to develop their personal 
capacities and competencies for leadership 

4) Establish bridges between colleges and Indian communities 

5) Prov'de an Indian coordinator for the Project 

6) Provide Indian recruitment teams to represent all the private col- 
leges 

7) Provide an adult Indian presence on the campus and/or other sup- 
portive services that provide ar^ Indian family or cultural contact 
on the campus 

8) Provide supportive personnel and programming to those institutions 
which enroll Indian students 

9) Fund supportive personnel and programs on a matching basis 

10) Establishment of a Grants Committee unrelated to the member 
colleges 

1 1 ) Have the costs of the program absorbed by the private colleges by 
the end of the second two-year period 

12 
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Evaluation matrix 



Modified Stake Model 



Figure 2 
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12) Have an enrollment of 400 Indian students on the private college 
campuses at the end of a five-year period 

13) Increase number of Indian staff at the private colleges 

14) Development of Indian classes and studies 

15) Initiate Indian programs and organizations 

16) Provision of an environment, both academic and social, that will en- 
courage Indian students to make steady progress toward their 
education goals 

17) Develop among the total student body, faculty and staff of the 
private colleges greater awareness of the contributions of American 
Indians to American society 

18) Dissemination of bibliographic information on American Indians to 
the private college libraries, along with expansion of library holdings 
in the area 

19) Articulation and improvement of financial aid policies concerning 
Indian students 

3.5 Interpreting the evaluation process 

The evaluation process itself is developmental. It is divided into three 
major categories representing: a) the events prior to the Project (ante- 
cedents), b) the events brought about by the Project (transactions) and 
c) the final outcomes, intended observed, and unintended. Though less ex- 
acting than quantifiable techniques of measurement, this process of formal 
structure evaluation enables both the researcher and the reader to make 
valid judgments concerning accomplishments, or lack thereof, in regard to 
the Indian Education Project. 

The frame of reference for any judgments made directed at the Indian 
Education Project emanated from the original goal-set. Purposes other 
than those formally stated by the Indian Education Project were not taken 
into consideration. 



The modified Stake Model was segmented into three major sections. 

1) Antecedents 

2) Transactions , . 
3i Outcomes ^ 
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4,1 Indian Education Project antecedents 

What existed prior to the forming of the Indian Education Project is 
critical to building an understanding of the level of accomplishments that 
may justly be attributed to Project efforts. In serving this purpose, an 
attempt was mr^de to ascertain what existed prior to the Indian Education 
Project. Since a concise chronological written record of achievements in the 
area of Indian education was not maintained, much of the necessary infor- 
mation is difficult to locate or properly identify (given the time con- 
straints of this evaluation). 

The list of Indian Education Project antecedents was derived from docu- 
mentation provided by the colleges, the original grant proposals and the 
Project files. For the purpose of organization and clarity, they are broken 
down into four primary functional areas as previously noted, 

4.1.1 Outreach antecedents 

a} Commitment to minorities 

b) Recognition of 1 ndian students as a major minority group in the 
upper midwest 

c) Development of service programs directed at Indian constituencies 

d) Sponsorship of conferences related to Indian people and culture 

1. "Indian Education - What can the private sector do?" 
(St. John's University, College of St, Benedict, WCCO, 
April 17, 1970) 

2. American Indian Conference (Concordia College, Moorhead, 
February 2, 1970), 

3. Poverty in America (Concordia College, Moorhead, October 
6-7, 1969) 

4. Minnesota Indian Americans (Concordia College, Moorhead, 
March 11-13, 1971} 

4.1.2 Central and coordinative 

a) No centralized coordinated activities existed in the area of Indian 
education 

4.1.3 Institutional (Training) 

a) Programs that encouraged the participation of Indian students at 
several private colleges 

b) Library Services Institute (St. Catherine College, Summer 1969) 

c) Indian Culture Program (College of St, Teresa, 1971) 
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d) Intercultura! Exchange Program with Fort Lewis College {Concordia 
College. Moorhead, 1970-71) 

e) Medical Aid Training Program for Indian Women (College of St. 
Scholastica, Summer 1967) 

f) Indians of North America - Indian History Course (College 
of St. Scholastica, 1970-71) 

g) Talent Search Program (College of St. Scholastica, 1970-71) 

h) Indians and American Society - non-credit course (Concordia 
College, Moorhead, February 1971) 

i) Substantial Indian enrollment at Macalester as part of Expanded 
Educationjal Opportunity Program (EEOP) 

4.1.4 Institutional (Support) 

a) Indian support staff and faculty at relatively few institutions 

b) Indian Affairs Committee (College of St. Scholastica) 

c) Talent Search Staff (College of St. Scholastica) 

d) Support staff for EEOP to strengthen student support services for 
minority students (Macalester) 

The list of Project antecedents indicates that a nucleus of programs, staff 
and activities in the area of Indian education was observed to be in exis- 
tence at some of the private colleges prior to initiation of the MPCRF - 
lEP. From this nucleus, the efforts of several individuals, the financial 
support provided by the Northwest Area Foundation, the Indian Educa- 
tion Project began establishing its goals and securing a staff. The difficult 
task of sponsoring Indian education programs at Minnesota's private 
colleges was thus initiated. 

4.2 Indian Education Project transactions 

The Stake Model was designed to build both logically and developmentally. 
With this in mind, the next step in the evaluation process is the delineation 
of the activities made possible by the Indian Education Project. This is 
what Stake refers to as transactions. The transactions are dichotomized 
into categories, 1) intended, 2) observed. If properly structured, logical 
contingencies ought to develop along the intended transactions matrix 
while observable evidence should serve to denote the empirical con- 
tingencies held forth for the observed transactions. (See Figure 2 for 
further explanation.) 

The intended transactions in this case are the Indian Education Project 
goals (previously stated). Observance of goal accomplishment is then 
depicted through citing actual occurrences. The degree of goal attain- 
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ment is more directly related to the Project outcomes and therefore will 
be discussed in greater detail in a later section of this evaluation. 

4.2.1 Central and coordinative 

• a) Intended transaction - provide an Indian coordinator tor the 

Project 

Observed transaction - during the existence of the Project three people 
have occupied the position of Indian Education Project coordinator. All 
were Native Americans and had prior experience in an educational setting. 
The third and final Project coordinator had longest tenure of the three, 
occupying this position from November, 1973 to the completion of 
Phase I of the Indian Education Project at the end of February, 1976. 
Coming to the Indian Education Project after many years of service to 
Indian people with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and later the Indian 
Ministries Division of the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church, he 
contributed much insight and direction to the Project's efforts. The 
relationships developed by the coordinator with the private college ad- 
ministrative and teaching personnel were of the highest caliber. The 
coordinator helped to maintain the Project's image and performed the 
administrative functions necessary in order to enable the Indian Educa- 
tion Project to efficiently achieve its goals. 

• b) Intended transaction — establish an Indian Education ' -■".ory 

Committee to direct the Project 

Observed transaction - the Advisory Committee was formed to oversee 
overall Project efforts except for the allocation of grant funds. For this 
purpose a separate Grants Committee was established with the coordinator 
participating as an ex-officio non-voting member. When Project grant 
monies were exhausted the Grants Committee no longer had a purpose and 
was merged into the Advisory Committee through inviting the Grants 
Committee members to join the Advisory Committee. The Advisory Com- 
mitee has been predominantly Indian. Currently, it has three non-Indian 
members. They are the assistant executive director for academic planning 
of the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board and the deans of 
students of Hamline University and the Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design, respectively. The Advisory Committee met monthly for the length 
of the Project and has voted to continue to meet during the current 
interim period, 

• c) Intended transaction — establish an Institutional Grants Committee 

unrelated to the member colleges 

Observed transaction — the Institutional Grants Commitee was established 
to evaluate private college Indian education program proposals. The ln- 
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ctitutional Grants Committee set goals for individual colleges and based 
derisions regarding the continuation of funding upon movement toward 
those goals. The judicious and discretionary allocation of Project funds 
was a direct result of the'combined individual efforts of the members of 
this committee. The committee functioned effectively, though 
independent of the Advisory Committee. This allowed Project funds to be 
distributed in a fair and unbiased manner. 

• d) intended transaction - dissemination of bibliographic information 

to private college libraries to aid the expansion of private college 

library acquisitions concerning Native Americans. 
Observed transaction - the coordinator's office disseminated bibliograph- 
ies and other pertinent material to the private college's library staffs. Most 
of the colleges showed a considerable t.-ipansion of their library holdings 
in the areas of Indian history; 1 ndian culUre; Indian affairs; Indian music 
and Indian art. 

• e) Intended transaction, - provide Indian recruitment teams to repre- 

sent alt the private colleges 
Observed transaction - the objective of providing a centralized recruiting 
team to represent the private colleges as a group to potential Indian stu- 
dents, did not occur. The difficulties that arose in this area might be 
attributed in part to the competitive spirit inherent in this sector of educa- 
tion and other problems associated with developing a joint venture of this 
nature. The coordinator's office did engage itself in some central recruiting 
activities. A brochure containing information about the Indian education 
programs at the private colleges was produced and distributed. The coordi- 
nator also represented the Indian Education Project at several local college 
days and made information available regarding the Indian education efforts 
of the private colleges to high school counselors and other concerned 
individuals. 

4 2 2 Co!Iege/lnd";an community relationships 

• a) Intended transaction - establish bridges between the private colleges 

and the Indian communities 
Observed transaction - college/Indian community relationships developed 
differentially for each of the institutions involved in the Project. The fol- 
lowing were developed over the duration of the Indian Education Project: 

1 ) College of St. Benedict - relationships with Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe 

2) College of St. Catherine - has made many contacts with the local 
Native American community in the Twin Cities. College facilities 
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nave been made available to the Native American community for the 
sponsoring of community events on several occasions. 

3) College of St. Scholastica - the college sponsored an Indian Outrider 
Program whereb\ college faculty took a mobile resource van to 
Indian reservations in northeastern Minnesota and northwestern 
Wisconsin. Both credit and non-credit courses were offered on the 
reservations through this program. This program is highly regarded 

by the participating Indian communities and although it was made 
possible by funds from a Bush Foundation grant, the groundwork 
laid by the college's Indian Education Project program made the 
attainment of this grant possible, 

4) College of St. Teresa - faculty members from the college established 
personal contacts with Cheyenne and Crow Tribes. As a direct 
result, the college sponsored an Indian art show in the spring of 
1975. The exhibits were the work of Crow artists. 

5) Concordia College (Moorhead) - student teachers from the college 
did their required field experience on the Red Lake Reservation. 
College personnel also made contacts with the Fargo-Moorhead 
Indian Center and the Nokomis Day Care Center. 

6) Macalester College - the college acquired a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the purpose of further developing community 
service activities. The success of Macalester's Indian Education Pro- 
ject program was instrumental in the college's obtaining this 
additional grant. Indian community members have participated in 
the college's Indian Week activities on a regular basis. 

7) Minneapolis College of Art and Design — student interns from the 
College of Art and Design taught at the Regional Native American 
Urban Center in Minneapolis 

8) Representatives of various tribal organizations and urban Indian 
groups participated on the Project Advisory Committee. 

• b) Intended transaction - development of Indian classes and studies 

Observed transaction ~ the development of Indian classes and studies 
differed from college to college. No unified approach was observed, nor 
was any encouraged by the Project. One institution has established a bona 
fide major and minor in Indian Studies. Other participating colleges have 
developed and offered courses that both augment and interface with the 
general curricular offerings, especially in the area of general education. 
The classes in I ndian studies have been quite popular with the non-Indian 
students at the colleges. This has created a spirit of awareness and sensi- 
tivity to the background and culture of Indian people thus serving to 
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eradicate many myths and stereotypes about Indian people. One college 
has taken courses directly to several Indian reservations (with the help of 
some additional outside funding). See appendix for a complete list of 
courses offered by the participating colleges, 

• c) Intended transaction - initiate Indian programs and organizations 

Observed transaction - Indian student organizations have appeared at 
most of the participating colleges. Extra curricular activities for Indian 
students vvere also developed. The Indian student organizations appeared 
stronger at the beginning of the Project than now at some institutions. 
This is due in part to the development of self confidence by the Indian 
students. They have become more willing to participate in college-wide 
activities. At one institution the first president of the nursing organization 
was an Indian. One dean of students felt that the participation of Indian 
students in the intramural sports program helped them build their self 
confidence and leadership abilities and afforded the opportunity to inter- 
act with non-Indians on a competitive, yet friendly basis, Pow-Wows were 
sponsored by many of the institutions involved in the Indian Education 
Project, Other special events covering a broad range of subjects were spon- 
sored by the colleges - lectures, Indian art exhibits, symposia, workshops 
and Indian weeks, Indians and non-Indians, from both the college and the 
outside commuriity, participated in the college-sponsored events. Trips to 
national Indian meetings by enrolled studPints were made possible by the 
Project, A Careers Day for Indian students was also sponsored, 

•ri) Intended transaction — fund supportive personnel and programs on 
a matching basis 

Observed transaction — all grant money was allocated to the colleges on 
a matching basis. This was intended to help support general Indian pro- 
gram development through the funding of permanent Indian faculty, 
counselors and recruiters, A total of S222,500 was allocated to the parti- 
cipating colleges by the Indian Education Project, In addition to the col- 
lege's portion of the matching formula, other college funds and resources, 
plus additional grant support from various foundations, were channeled 
to the various Indian education programs, 

•e) Intended transaction — provide an adult Indian presence on campus 
and/or other supportive services that provide an Indian family or 
cultural contact on the campus 

Observed transaction — the adult Indian presence on the private college 
campuses has been fulfilled through the hiring of Indian faculty and other 
professional staff. They serve as adult role models for the'lndian students, 
Thoir presence on campus provides a leadership model for the students, a 
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sense of awareness of cultural and religious differences and a liaison func- 
tion necessary to help Indian students make the transition to college. 

• f) Intended transaction - increase the number of Indian staff at the 
private colleges 

Observed transaction - the direct efforts of the Indian Education Project 
helped increase the number of Indian faculty members at the private col- 
leges significantly. Presently seven full-time faculty, plus several other 
I ndian faculty that have not been identified as part of this project are em- 
ployed by the private colleges. Six Indian professional staff members are 
employed by the private colleges as Indian student counselor/recruiters 
Three of the private colleges are currently in the process of recruiting an 
Indian person to fill a new or vacated position on their staffs Several part- 
time Indian faculty are also employed by the private colleges, 
•g) Intended transaction - provide funds for supportive personnel and 
programming to the institutions which enroll Indian students 
Observed transaction - grant funds from the Indian Education Project en- 
abled some of the participating private colleges to hire full-time Indian 
faculty and supportive personnel. Much of the program development that 
did occur would not have were it not for the Indian Education Project's 
efforts. Indian P^iucation Project funding provided the private colleges with 
an initial source of revenue to encourage the hiring of Indian professionals 
and stimulate curricular development and consequently Indian student 
recruitment efforts. 

4.3 Project outcomes 

The Stake Model application used herein specifies project outcomes in a 
dichotomous manner, similar to the breakdown of the project transactions 
segment. An analysis can be drawn from a comparison of intended out- 
comes with observed outcomes. Precise measurement is not possible, but 
the reader may make his own judgments in relation to Indian Education 
Project accomplishments by simply comparing final outcomes with those 
o.-.jmally intended. The achievements of the Indian Education Project are 
depicted in this section. 

The Indian Eriucation Project outcomes serve to foster an understanding 
of the total Project accomplishments by clearly delineating what the 
Project has achieved. 

• a) Intended outcome - expansion of post-secondary educational oppor- 
tunities for Indians in Minnesota 

Observed outcome - enrollment of Indian students in Minnesota's private 
colleges rose dramatically. Prior to the Indian Education Project only 40 
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Indian students were enrolled in the private sector. Today more than 170 
Indian students are working toward degrees in the Minnesota private col- 
leges. A continuing increase in the number of Indian students choosing to 
attend a Minnesota private college is expected. Expansion of current pro- 
grams and Indian staff is contingent upon enrollment and available re^ 
sources. The financial constraints facing many of the private colleges will 
make much program expansion based on hard college dollars appear un- 
likely. A more optimistic finding is that the seven continuing Indian 
education programs are not expected to make any major cutbacks for the 
coming year. Some vacated positions will be filled and limited expansion, 
where enrollment warrants this, will take place. Many colleges are seeking 
further outside support to continue the development of their Indian 
education efforts. The present steady state of institutional support for 
1 ndian programsjs not likely to change over the next few years. The few 
colleges that have been in an expansive mode are recruiting actively and 
looking to supplement college dollars with outside support. 

• b) intended outcome - increase the presence of Indian students on the 
private college campuses. 
Observed outcome - the enrollment increases over the duration of the 
Indian Education Project directly address the issue of Native American 
presence. The Project efforts have stimulated the colleges to go beyond the 
issue of access in order to encourage presence. The sincere and genuinely 
concerned attitude of the private college administrations visited during 
the evaluation effort demonstrated the positive impact that the Indian 
presence has had for the private colleges. The Indian presence has affected 
the colleges socially, culturally, and morally. It has helped foster a clearer 
understanding of the Indian people by students, faculty, and staff not ex- 
posed to the Native American culture prior to the Project, An Indian 
presence now exists on many of the campuses, not just physically, but has 
manifested itself within the curriculum, the extracurriculum. and the 
library. 

• c) Intended outcome - work with Indian students in order to develop 
their personal capacities and competencies for leadership 
Observed outcome ~ Indian students immediately assumed leadership roles 
within the Indian student organizations. As the programs continued to 
develop and the students felt more comfortable with the collegiate en- 
vironment, they began to approach and assume other leadership roles 
both within and outside the college community. At one Institution the 
first president of the nursing organization was a male Native American; 
at another institution the original Indian Education Project grant proposal 
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was drafted by a group of Indian students. Indian students who have par- 
ticipated in the program have done independent research, had art exhibi- 
tions, gone on to graduate school, and have assumed responsible positions 
in the professions, business, and their communities. 

•dl Intended outcome - have the costs of the program absorbed by the 
private colleges by the end of the second grant period 
Observed outcome - of the ten colleges participating in the Indian Edu- 
cation Project, seven have chosen to actively continue their Indian 
education programs. The costs of the programs have essentially been writ- 
ten into the college budgets and have become part of the regular opera- 
tions of the colleges. In some cases, college funds have been supplemented 
by other external grant funds. Funds for expansion are difficult for the 
colleges to provide since the financial positions of many of the participating 
colleges is extremely limited. In some cases, picking up the continuing 
funding (when Indian Education Project dollars were exhausted) for Indian 
faculty and staff was a difficult decision. The affirmative position taken by 
most of the institutions demonstrates their strong belief in and support for 
the Project, its accomplishments, the need for its continuation. Additional 
outside funding is needed to stimulate further program development, 
•e) Intended outcome - have an enrollment of 400 Indian students 
in the private colleges at the end of a five year period 

Observed outcome - this goal has not been achieved. The current Indian 
student enrollment at the private colleges is 1 74, just under half the origin- 
al goal for the Project. The conclusion drawn by the informed personnel 
at the private colleges is that the original goal of 400 was unrealistic The 
expansion of educational opportunities for Native Americans in Minne- 
sota s public post-secondary educational institutions was not properly 
taken mto account when the original goal was established The net ' 
increase ,n Indian student enrollments in the Minnesota private colleges 
since the inception of the Indian Education Project is 134. An enrollment 
increase of 435 per cent must be considered a significant accomplishment 
It IS felt that the original goal of 400 I ndian students can still be achieved ' 
by the private colleges. It will take an intensive recruiting effort especi- ' 
ally in states other than Minnesota. When compared to the total'indian 
student enrollment in Minnesota post-secondary education, the proportion 
enrolled in the private sector is quite respectable. 

• f) Intended outcome - provide an environment, both academic and 
social, that will encourage Indian students to make steady progress 
toward their educational goals. 

Observed outcome - providing an atmosphere that would maintain a 
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comfortable learning environment for Indian students at the private col- 
leges has been viewed as necessary. In order to achieve this, the colleges 
hired Indian faculty and staff, provided special facilities and space in some 
cases (Indian Houses, Indian Rooms, studio space, etc.) and sponsored 
events that recognized the Indian culture and heritage. These included 
speakers, guest lecturers, Indian Week, pow wows, field trips, conferences, 
artistic, and musical events. Some colleges had more success in this area 
than others. The programs with larger, more stable enrollments seemed to 
accomplish this goal more readily. A critical mass in terms of Indian 
student body size becomes necessary. This number would be about 15 
students. Ample Indian student body size allows a sense of group affilia- 
tion to develop. Effective peer group relationships among Indians help 
foster self-confidence and stimulate interaction with the rest of the college 
community. 

• g) Intended outcome - develop among the total student body, faculty , 

and staff of the private colleges greater awareness of the contribu- 
tions of American Indians to American society. 

Observed outcome - the Indian student, faculty, and professional staff 
p'-esence on the private college campuses brought about by the Indian 
Education Project helped educate non i ndians and create a greater degree 
of pluralism. Greater awareness came about through interaction, curri- 
culum development, workshops, lectures, and social activities. Each 
institution added its own unique dimensions and perspectives to the 
accomplishment of this goal. The strong support from the colleges' ad- 
ministrations in most cases provided a sense of central authority and ac- 
countability for the program's operation. The wide variety of cultural 
activities sponsored through Indian Education Project efforts were well 
attended and appreciated by non-Indian students and staff at the colleges. 

• h) Intended outcome - articulation and improvement of financial aid' ' 

policies concerning Indian students 

Observed outcome financial aid has become less of a barrier to access to 
a private college education that it was at the beginning of the Project. 
At most of the private colleges sufficient financial aid is now available 
through a combination of federal, state, college, and BIA funds. Fewer 
Indian students now have to take out student- loans since that portipn of 
the usual financial aid package is generally covered by a higher education 
grant. Many problems regarding financial aid for Indian students were en- 
countered at the beginning of the Indian Education Project. Initially, a 
lack of understanding of the BIA funding process and objectives caused 
many of the difficulties. This problem has been generally overcome, 
though some differences in opinion as to financial aid policies still exist. 
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did not Choose to recruit qualified Indicin faculty and staff. Others wert 
plagued ov staff turnover, hicjh student attrition and lack of sufficient 
Indian stc.dents to create an encouraging atmosphere. Social forces and 
religious practices on some of tlie cnmpuses may have also combined to 
alienate Indian students. 

The Indian Education Project has acted as a catalyst for the continued 
expansion and development of Indian education programs. The lEP 
had intended to be the primary agency for Indian program support at the 
private colleges. The issue of wliere program support emanates from is not 
crucial, but the need for central direction and control remains evident. 

As an unintended outcome, the impetus for additional development that 
the lEP brought about has had a positive impact on the long term viability 
of the Indian education program it helped develop. 




5.0 Findings 



5,1 General remarks and interpretation 

For the most part the original project goals were accomplished. Significant 
achievements in the area of Indian education have been made by most, but 
not all of the colleges participating in the MPCRF - lEP. What the private 
colleges have learned is that providing effective programs for Indian 
students is a difficult and complex endeavor. Several of the colleges have 
been more fortunate than others in their ability to hire and retain some 
very well qualified and effective Indian faculty and staff. This has enabled 
program development to have a stronger sense of continuity and cohesive* 
ness than in the colleges with high staff turnover. 

The Project has demonstrated positive efforts in all of the original goal 
categories. This does not Imply that more productive accomplishments 
could not have been achieved If Project funds were allocated in a different 
manner, but merely suggests that a degree of accomplishment has been 
acf-ieved. These accomplishments are documented In this evaluation. 

Measuring the degree of accomplishments of the lEP in a purely quanti- 
fiable manner is not possible. 

Each college had its own individual goals and expectations for the Indian 
education program it developed. The goals for the lEP were more 
ambiguous In nature and thus more susceptible to subjective perspectives 
regarding its overall success or failure. Since the lEP is unique and has no 
counterparts, comparative standards of measurement simply do not exist. 
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This evaluation was structured in a manner that measured success against 
what was originally Intended. Goals and intentions are highly subject to 
change. While the evaluation model is not so rigid that it cannot take this 
into account, the task of properly identifying discrepancies and modifica- 
tions is difficult, given the circumstances surrounding this evaluation. 

The interpretation of the outcomes of the lEP must hold up to the 
scrutiny of those it set out to serve, the Indian youth who participated in 
these programs and the private colleges that developed them. Success or 
failure must, therefore, be judged at three different levels: 

1) project level 

2) college level 

3) student level 

Each is subject to a different set of standards and objectives. This evalua- 
tion is focused on the Project level of achievement. Since the levels are 
hierarchical, the remaining two are necessary inputs to making Project level 
judgment. Unfortunately, certain trade-offs In this area had to be made in 
order to facilitate the completion of this evaluation. Additional efforts at 
evaluation from the perspectives of the other two levels would be highly 
complementary to the research effort represented here. 

5.2 Pertinent considerations regarding success or failure 
What has been lacking so far is the primary objective of any collegiate 
program, to graduate educated students. This has been a major problem 
confronting the colleges participating In the lEP. Attrition of Indian 
students has been very high. Whether this is a Project problem or an in- 
sltutiona! concern becomes a sensitive issue. The Project objectives were to 
provide impetus for program development. This has certainly been evi- 
denced. The Project, however, does not grant degrees and therefore cannot 
be credited with the failure to graduate sufficient students. Nevertheless, 
the problem still exists. The exact reasons for this are difficult to identify, 
but what must be given prime consideration is that additional educational 
options were provided for Indian students. Whether they effectively met 
the expectations and purposes the Indian students had in mind is a cognate 
issue. It would be most facllitative to consider this as a separate issue 
since this was an evaluation of the total lEP effort rather than an evalua- 
tion of institutional program effectiveness. The paradox here is that the 
Project itself doesn't exist as a functional entity but merely as a central 
facilitator for the development of differing autonomous institutional 
programs. As systems scale-components, they served to operationalize the 
Project's objectives. Manifestations beyond the Project's original objectives 
may well be attributed to individual institutional initiative. The emergence 
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of this aspect is significant to the Project's effect as n functional organi- 
zation and an agent of educational and social change. The lEP has made 
many strides in this direction, best documented by the continuance of the 
programs and the tapping of resources beyond the scope and capabilities 
of the lEP. 

5.3 Continuing institutional support 

Support tor the efforts made by the lEP has been affirmed by the MPCRF, 
AM the colleges visited in the process of this evaluation expressed a sincere 
interest in the continuation of the Project efforts. Although Indian edu- 
cation assumes a higher priority at some institutions than at others, it still 
remains clear that the private colleges are fully willing to provide and 
develop educational opportunities for Indian students. Continuing Indian 
education programs after lEP funds have been exhausted is evidence of a 
strong degree of institutional and local support. 

5.4 Continuing student support 

Indian student enrollment in the private colleges has progressively increased 
over the life span of the lEP. The attrition problem has been recognized by 
the individual institutions and they are engaging in activities to maximize 
retention of Indian students. Student satisfaction, although not measured 
in this evaluation is, in the opinion of the Indian and other professional 
staff at the colleges visited, improving. No signs of any enrollment decrease 
are imminent, An enrollment of 400 Indian students in the private sector 
Is certainty attainable, though not likely to occur during the next year or 
two. As a long range objective, this enrollment figure may well be achieved. 

5.5 Central Project role 

The coordinatiye role assumed by the Project is one of the most difficult 
functions to articulate in the educational setting. The total institutional 
autonomy of the private sector, coupled with the competition especially 
inherent in the arena of higher education, places a strenuous challenge on 
any project structured in the cooperative, voluntary mode. The MPCRF — 
I EP has done well. The difficulties it has experienced relate to establishing 
its role and purpose other than being a granting agency for program funds. 
Another area related to the liaison function the Project has not been able 
to make much formal progress in is that of inter-communication between 
participating institutions. Many college personnel were not aware of what 
was being developed or achieved by the other participating institutions. 
The Project Advisory Committee, which was the group responsible for the 
Project itself, was not made up of institutional representatives, though some 
of the institutions did, in fact, have personnel on the committee. The 
Project reassessment workshops did help to overcome this problem some- 
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what, but it is felt that more continuous institutional feedback and inter- 
relationships would have been beneficial. 



5.6 Financial aid 

The financial aid policies and programs at the private colleges regarding 
Indian students have experienced a critical review and have made a major 
transition toward better understanding and meeting the needs of Indian 
students in this area. The lEP has been chiefly responsible for the clarifica- 
tion of problems in the administration of financial aid programs for Indian 
students. Indian students have been able to bring to the private colleges an 
additional source of revenue, that being funds allocated by the BIA and 
state and tribal I ndian scholarship monies. Much to the dismay of many of 
the personnel associated with the Indian Education Project, this additional 
source of financial aid funds enables the colleges to allocate scarce insti- 
tutional scholarship monies to other needy students not necessarily Indian. 
The net result however, is an increase in the amount of financial aid that 
can be distributed by the private colleges. Therefore, the impact of Indian 
financial aid programs goes beyond the Indian student body and affects 
the general population and policies of the private colleges. 

5.7 Theoretical observations 

Incremental Project growth and development did occur. The antecedents 
(observed conditions that existed prior to the Project) readily integrated 
with the Project transactions. General congruence of outcomes intended 
and observed exists. Discrepancies with and displacement of goals originally 
intended were not a major problem for the Indian Education Project. The 
empirical contingencies between antecedents, transactions and outcomes, 
as depicted in the theoretical schema of the modified Stake Evaluation 
Model, are clearly observable. Even though they are not quantifiable, their 
interpretation in a subjective manner maintains the judgmental perspective 
inherent in the model 

Organizational lag was observed and this was most likely debilitating to the 
Project itself. The informal ties the Project had with the Institutions In- 
volved made it difficult to maintain formal channels of functional organi- 
zation. Sensitive Institutional prerogatives and other delicate political Issues 
surrounding the expansion of educational opportunities for Native Ameri- 
cans helped to maintain some of the dysfunctional organizational 
interrelationships. Clearer demarcation of authority, accountability and 
Institutional responsibility would help to alleviate these problems In 
the future. 
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6.0 Concluding remarks 



The Indian Education Project has accomplished a cjreat deal sinc:e it began 
in 1971. It has demonstrated that not every private institution is able to 
provide the kind of atmosphere, either educationally or socially, that a 
majority of Indian students need. Success of the various institutional pro- 
grams is difficult to assess. The goals of Indian students are not different 
from other students. Effective ways of meeting their immediate needs, 
however, require changes on the part of the serving institutions. 
Differences in location, religious affiliation, institutional emphasis and 
program offerings make it impossible to generalize as to what programs 
best serve all Indian students. What is obvious is that a liberal arts educa- 
tion can meet needs of Indian students. 

The choice as to institutions is a student's choice. Indian students, like 
most other college students, are not always satisfied with their initial 
choice or experiences with college. This culminates in a decision to trans- 
fer or to drop out. Others who had marginal academic qualifications upon 
admission found they could not make it in the competitive academic 
atmosphere of most of the private colleges. The pool of highly qualified 
Indian students is limited. This places the private colleges in a difficult 
dilemma. Admitting students who cannot cope with the rigorous academic 
standards maintained by the private colleges is an injustice. However, not 
giving Indian students an opportunity would be far more debilitating to 
both the students and the colleges alike. Indian students who have 
graduated have gone on to assume responsible positions in many fields of 
endeavor. Those who did not have not been harmed by their experiences 
at the private colleges. 

The Indian Education Project served Minnesota's private colleges and 
Indian people well by creating a means for fostering, developing and clari- 
fying the post-secondary educational needs of Indian people. Unlike their 
public counterparts, the private colleges are not motivated by constituency 
obligations to serve Indian people. Instead, pluralism is a moral and social 
responsibility which the private colleges in Minnesota have chosen to in 
integrate into their goals and purposes. Indian students were not desired 
by most of the participating institutions as an additional minority, but as 
an integral part of their total collegial community. 

The initial phase of the MPCRF — lEP has now come to an end. What must 
be remembered is that the Project efforts will continue. The private col- 
leges are now involved in the difficult process of articulating social change, 
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creatiru) a wynst? of nwarunoss of the culturnl, religious and social per- 
spectivuH of 1 1 ion people. The piivniu colleges, through the efforts of the 
Indian Educ<ition Project, have made significant progress in the area of 
Indian education. Much ground however, is yet to be covered. The efforts 
put forth by the 10 colleges are continuing to grow and develop at most 
of the participating institutions. 

From this point on, the central role provided by the Project must assume 
a different tack. It has achieved its developmental purpose. Continuing 
evaluation as to the effects of the Indian education programs upon both 
Indian and non-Indian students is needed. In-depth institutional self-studies 
of their efforts and approaches to Indian education must also take place. 
Unfortunately, this is an area of higher education where empirical research 
data as to the affective and cognitive areas of learning best serving Indian 
students are lacking. The private colleges need to collectively tap their 
experiences in the area of Indian education in order to help create a know 
ledge base, derived from research findings, that would enable other educa- 
tional administrators to make decisions on an informed basis. This would 
stimulate future educational alternatives that would best serve Indian 
people and foster the spirit of pluralism long evidenced in the private 
sector of higher education. 

The ambitious efforts of the MPCRF - lEP will be severely missed 
should additional funding for continuing the Project not become available. 
The Indian Education Project has served to provide a foundation for 
Indian education within the private sector in Minnesota. This foundation 
needs to be built upon and the Indian Education Project is the body 
capable of providing the continuing, structured, organizational support 
necessary for further development of opportunities for Native Americans 
within Minnesota's private colleges. 
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Augsburg's involvement in the Indian Education Project began in 1971. It 
employed a part-time Indian staff person to work with students and 
faculty on a limited basis. This position was later expanded to include 
some recruiting responsibilities. 

Several courses and workshops were offered in a variety of areas relating 
to Native Americans. Both student and faculty interest and involvement in 
Indian concerns increased during the program's existence, as demonstrated 
by Indian Week activities at the college. 

The courses on Indian life and culture were well received by the college 
community. Indian graduates of the college have gone on to graduate 
school and other professional employment. The college has been able to 
increase its library holdings in the area during the period of its participation 
in the Indian Education Project. 



Income and Expenditures - Indian Education Project 
RECEIPTS 

1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 Total 

Minnesota Private 

College Research Fund S 3,900 S 4,700 311,000 S 319,600 



Miscellaneous Gifts 
Total 



127 
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3 3,900 S 4,827 311,000 3 - - 319,727 



EXPENDITURES 
1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 

Instructional Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Guest Speakers 
Supplies & Miscellaneous 
Audio-Visual 
Travel 

Scholarships 

Total Expenditures S 3,63T 3 4,289 $^9^^207 S~2^0iO $19,727 



Total 

3 2,700 3 3,822 3 7,043 3 1,338 314,903 
140 273 420 112 946 

558 

192 69 20 282 

41 41 

125 167 292 

1,556 1,150 2,706 
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Library expenditures and acquisitions 

During the past four years the Augsburg Library has given special attention 
to developing its collection on American Indians. A considerable sum of 
HEA Title IIA funds during this period was devoted to books on minorities, 
including Indians. Also, some funds acquired through the Five-College 
Consortium on Urban Education were used to buy materials on urban 
Indians and problems of education relating to them. 

Out of regular college moneys more popular books have been acquired for 
the Browsing collection and some outstanding titles have been purchased 
for the Reference collection. There has been a growing emphasis on anthro- 
pology at the college and this would be reflected in books on American 
Indian culture. 

Books written by Indians would, of course, be found in all parts of the 
library collection; and as subjects are differently analyzed they will appear 
in many different places. However, the Library of Congress classification 
categories {E58-E-99), dealing primarily with the history and culture of 
North American Indians, would contain the major portion of tne Augsburg 
Indian collection. By casual count this section includes approximately 450 
volumes. A majority would have been acquired in the recent period, 1971- 
75, in my judgment. For specific figures one would need to check for 
accession numbers of specific books. This could be done, at least with a 
good sample, if there were time available. 
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College of St. Benedict |JIB^-4 A^^^r^rt;^ a o 

1971 72 - 1 972-73 SfJ ^ /^pper^d^x B-2 



The two primary goals of the Indian Education Project at the College of 
St. Benedict were; 1) to provide a common experience in Native American 
culture for Indian students; and 2) to provide others, particularly teachers, 
with an opportunity to learn about Indian culture. In order to accomplish 
these goals a weekly series of lectures by I ndian people was established. 
This was a joint effort involving the St. Cloud State Reformatory, the St. 
Cloud high schools, the Minnesota Home School for Girls at Sauk Centre, 
The Ogichidog Society at the State Reformatory and the College of 
St. Benedict. 

This joint effort demonstrated moderate success but circumstances be- 
yond the control of the college forced its curtailment. An attempt to 
revive this approach under the auspices of a proposed Central Minnesota 
Consortium on Indian Studies was supported by the MPCRF - Indian 
Education Advisory Committee. The Central Minnesota Indian Studies 
Consortium, however, did not receive the funding it was seeking from the 
U.S. Office of Education and has not met since the spring of 1974. 

The college nas offered a course from time to time entitled: "Native 
American Culture: Literature, Art, Song, Dance, and Values." It has also 
attempted to include the culture and value orientations of Native 
Americans in its general education curriculum. 

The attempt by the College of St. Benedict to develop a consortium of 
institutions in central Minnesota that would provide educational experi- 
,ences relating to Native Americans was both a unique and difficult task. 
Though only moderate success was achieved, it has left a lasting impression 
on the college community regarding I ndian traditions, values and culture. 



College of St. Benedict — Indian Education 
EXPENDITURES 
October, 1972 - June, 1973 



Supplies S 499 

Miscellaneous 700 

Sister Merle Nolde's Salary 1,900 

Individual Speakers 4,000 

Total Expenditures S 7,099 



No expenditures since June. 1973 

36 



Library expenditures and acquisitions 

Books added lo the general book collection under the Library of Congress 
Subject Heading, Indians of North America, (LC numbers E58-E99) be- 
tween 1971 and 1975: 1971-72 - 60; 1972-73 - 17; 1973-74 - 18; 
1974-75 - 24. 

The library currently receives 600 periodicals. There are two specifically 
on Indians: Akwesasne Notes and The Indian Historian. Other titles in the 
collection, particularly in the fields of anthropology, sociology, and history 
are relevant to Indian studies. 
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College of St, Catherine 
1973-74- 1975-76 




Appendix B-3 



St. Catherine's first initiated programs for Native Americans in the summer 
of 1969. Supported by federal funds, an institute on Ubra.y service was of- 
fered to disadvantaged adults. Native Americans participated in many 
phases of this program. 

Through its experience with the institute and other efforts related to 
Indian education, it was realized that the College of St. Catherine was very 
receptive to the opportunity to interact with and learn about the history, 
culture, and values of native Americans. Furthermore, the increasing 
number of Indian students on St. Catherine's campus warranted special at- 
tention from an Indian staff person. This person was hired to act as coun- 
selor and advocate for St. Catherine's Indian students. In addition to these 
responsibilities this staff member was expected to perform recruiting duties 
and serve as a liaison with the Native American community. 

Since the college began its participation in the Indian Education Project, it 
has: 1) increased its Indian tudent enrollment; 2) increased the number 
and frequency of Indian si es courses offered; 3) created a sense of 
awareness of and sensitivity to the Indian student presence; 4) provided 
tutoring and support services for Indian students. 

The college encourages its Indian students to participate in the regular col- 
lege curriculum. A variety of liberal arts majors is offered as well as teach- 
ing, nursing, and library service. In order to support the academic efforts 
being made in the areas of Indian history, culture, and language, the college 
has set out to increase and improve its library acquisitions regarding Indians. 

The success of the program at St. Catherine's is due to the outstanding 
qualities and efforts of its professional staff person working with the Indian 
program and the responsive attitude of the college administration toward 
working with and providing programs for Native American community. 

Library expenditures and acquisitions 

During 1971-72, Joanne Peil, a senior library science major, undertook a 
painstaking, detailed evaluation of adult books regarding the Native 
American Indian which were in the St. Catherine library. On the basis of 
this study, books which were offensive to the Native Americans were with- 
drawn from the collection. From this point — 1972 — an active and con- 
tinuing program of purchasing materials — books, periodica'ls, and audio- 
visuals - has been in force at the St. Catherine library. 
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During the academic year, 1972-73, a grant from the Office of Education 
to College Libraries in Consortium was largely devoted to the purchase of 
materials relating to the Native American and in support of the courses 
which were being taught. A summary of the major items is as follows: 



Major sets of books S3,234 

Multi-media kits.' 255 

Slides: Indian Art 289 

Filmstrips 252 

Serials on disadvantaged with special attention to 

Native American publicatTons 1,060 

Monographs on history and culture of Native Americans 1, 148 



On the basis of the grant given to St. Catherine, the library from its own 
funds has committed itself to CLIC to continue to purchase materials in 
depth on the Native American. In 1973-74, the library purchased 1 10 
additional books, one motion picture, one videotape, and six tape cas- 
settes. In 1974-75. the library added 97 books and seven recordings. The 
purchases for the present year, 1975-76, will not be summarized until the 
end of the year but material continues to come in. Mrs. Gertrude Bucka- 
naga has aided us from time to time in the selection of material. 

With the initial thrust from the Office of Education grant through CLIC, 
St. Catherine's library is well on its way to having an excellcnt-eollection 
on the Native American. 
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College of St. Scholastica . « j- r, >• 

1971-72- 1975-76 dbhOlaOtlCa Appendix B-4 

The college has offered a variety of programs and services to the Indian 
community, ranging from the original missionary work by Sister 
Scholastica (the founder of the college) to an Indian Outrider Project 
bringing St. Scholastica faculty to the reservations in northern Minnesota 
and northwestern Wisconsin to teach college level courses. 

Involvement by the college in the federally funded Talent Search Project 
during^the 1970-71 academic year enabled the college to identify and re- 
cruit talented Indian youth. During this same period an Indian Affairs 
Committee was formed on campus to aid in the acquisition of scholar- 
ships for Indian students and to promote Indian education on campus. 

The next step in St. Scholastica's approach to Indian education was to 
initiate an Indian studies program. A director for this program was hired 
in the fall of 1972 and a minor area of specialization was started. Indian 
studies rapidly began to gain in popularity, attracting large enrollments 
of Indian as well as non-Indian students on campus. Additional faculty 
were hired. Today, the Indian Studies Department has three fuH-time 
and one part-time faculty and offers 23 courses, plus extension courses, 
at four reservations in northeastern Minnesota and four reservations 
in northwestern Wisconsin. 

St. Scholastica is the only participant in the MPCRF — lEP that has 
established a Department of Indian Studies and offers a major and minor 
in the area. The Indian studies program has provided a critical central 
focal point for further development of programs for Native Americans 
at St. Scholastica. Students are encouraged to take courses in Indian 
studies and use the same as a minor or second major to support course 
work in the liberal arts or one of the more career-oriented majors. The 
department provides incoming Indian students with an opportunity to ad- 
just to the pressures and requirements of college level work in an environ- 
ment that is both facilitative and sensitive to their needs. Students are 
then better able to make the difficult transition to college more readily 
and successfully. 

St. Scholastica has placed a major emphasis on career education for all of 
its students. In implementing this policy, the college has established 
special programs for Indian students in nursing and management. 
Curriculum development is only one strength of the Indian education ef- 
forts at St. Scholastica. A community service effort has continually been 
fostered throughout the college's existence. The Indian Studies' motor 
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home provides a mobile classroom and resource center to the Native 
American communities of northeastern Minnesota and northwestern 
Wisconsin. The college has offered medical aid training programs for 
Indian women, participated in the Concentrated Employment and Train- 
ing program for the unskilled and unemployed, and has offered workshops 
and cultural activities directed at Native American concerns. 

The Indian education program at St. Scholastica has been well accepted 
by the total college community. Student, faculty and administrative 
support for the program is enthusiastic. Indian students are encouraged to 
participate in all aspects of the college program. While initially Indian 
students seemed to concentrate their extra-curricular efforts in the Indian 
organization, they now participate regularly in college-wide activities such 
as student government, intramural athletics and other organizations 
on campus. 

The program at St. Scholastica has many facets. The direct efforts in cur- 
riculum innovation, as well as community service, have provided the 
college with the necessary visibility to recruit Indian students successfully. 
St. Scholastica currently has more Indian students than any other private 
college in Minnu.ota dnd i: -xcecded only by Bemidji State University and 
the University of Minnesota as far as Indian student enrollment 
is concerned. 

The college has also made a strong effort to provide the ancillary services 
necessary to support a program of this nature. It has made a substantial 
commitment to the program both morally and financially, and will con* 
tinue to be one of the leaders in the field of Indian education at the coN 
legiate level both in the state of Minnesota and nationally. 

College of St. Scholastica - Indian Education 
EXPENDITURES 

Financing of the Indian Studies Department has been through the 
following sources: 



Year 

MPCRF - lEP 

Marshails 

Bush 

De Ranee 

CSS 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 

S 7,500 S 4,500 $15,000 $15,000 $ 

1 2,500 1 2,500 1 1 ,000 1 1 ,000 6,000 
38,500 38,500 1 9,000 1 7,000 



20,000 

39,000 39,000 39,000 39,000 
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Library acquisitions — books 

1971-72 - 30 on hand; 1972-73 - 100 purchased; 1973-74 - 120 pur- 
chased; 1974-75 - 100 purchased; 1975-76 - 350 on order. The books 
include bibliography, fiction, literature, legends, culture and arts, philo- 
sophy and religion. 

Fifteen films have been purchased during the past four years covering sub- 
jects of traditional life-style, music and dance, assimilation, Indian legends 
and religion, recent conflicts, and one recruiting film. 
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College of St, Teresa 
1972-73 - 1973-74 



Appendix B-5 



The program at the College of St. Teresa attempted to develop a sense of 
awareness toward Indian people. To accomplish this, the college has 
offered courses concerning Native American culture. In 1971-72 the 
college sponsored a lecture series entitled; "Native American Awareness." 

Following the awareness program, the College of St. Teresa employed one 
of its Indian students as an Indian student counselor on a part-time basis 
and established an Indian room for the Native American students on 
campus. This culminated in the sponsoring of an Indian art show by Crow 
Indians in the spring of 1975. 

During its involvement in the Indian Education Project the College of St. 
Teresa has attracted several Native American students, increased its library 
holdings significantly and sponsored activities relating to Native American 
culture. College officials feel that the distance of the college from most of 
Minnesota's Indian communities has hampered development of its Indian 
student recruitment efforts and its ability to retain such students. 



College of St. Teresa - Indian Education 
EXPENDITURES 



Grant 1972-73 - S3,500 




Grant 1973-74 - $5,700 




Travel 


S 510 


Travel 


S 907 


Indian Counselor 


2,520 


1 ndian Counselor 


2,030 


Furnishings for 




Workshops 


80 


Indian Room 


102 


Speakers 


936 


Entertainment 


47 


Films 


182 


Library Acquisitions 


284 


Printing and Duplicating 


45 


Miscellaneous 


36 


Pow-Wow 


50 


Total 


$3,500 


Entertainment 


70 






Library Acquisitions 


$1,401 






Total 


35,700 



In addition to the above expenditures, the college has provided Indian stu- 
dents with supportive services, e.g., reading clinic, academic advising, 
individual counseling, as well as the faculty and staff required to 
implement the grants. We estimate the foregoing costs would amount to 
several thousands of dollars. 
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Library expenditures and acquisitions — 

1971 • 75 - Indian history, culture, related areas 

Books - 

History. Literature, Culture, Economic, and Social Problems . S 904 

Reference Books 395 

Audio-Visual Materials 327 

Periodical Subscriptions 58 

Total 81,685 

We emphasized library acquisitions, since there were practiC'iHy no holdings 
in area libraries prior to the project. As a result of the grants, we now have a 
significant collection. 
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College of St. Thomas 
1972-73- 1975-76 




Appendix B-6 



The Indian education program at St. Thomas has made an effort to extend 
opportunities for a libera! arts education to Indian students. While no 
special curriculum exists for the Indian students, the college has offered a 
limited number of courses directed at Native American concerns. Students • 
who are interested in further Indian studies are able to take appropriate 
courses offered by other colleges participating in the Associated Colleges 
of the Twin Cities: Augsburg, Hamline, Macalester, College of St. Cather- 
ine, College of St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas has employed an Indian student counselor/recruiter over the 
past three years to help meet the needs of Its Native American students. 
While this person was recently promoted to the post of minority student 
counselor, he still maintains a close relationship with the Indian students 
on campus. The Indian students have sponsored social activities jointly 
with the Indian students at the College of St. Catherine through the 
Thunderbird Club, a joint student effort at the two schools. 

While the program at St. Thomas is limited in size and scope, it has been 
able to offer Indian students an educational opportunity, thus broadening 
the student's options. Access and financial aid are not problems at St. 
Thomas. There is, however, a growing concern among the administration 
and the staff as to need for further supportive services for its Indian 
students. The college is currently exploring alternatives in this area. 



College of St. Thomas — Indian Education 
EXPENDITURES 



1972-73 



84,000 



1973-74 



39,000 
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Concordia College (Moorhead) 
1971-72 - 1975-76 




Appendix B-7 



Concordia was already involved in Indian education prior to the 
inception of the Minnesota Private College Research Foundation — 
Indian Education Project. A consortium effort, funded by Title III of the 
1965 Higher Education Act, provided for an intercultural program with 
Fort Lewis College in Colorado. Fort Lewis College is located in close 
proximity to major Native American population groups in the southwest 
and had attracted a student body that was approximately 10% Indian. 
Under the auspices of the intercultural program a student exchange pro- 
gram was initiated, offering courses focusing on Native Americans and 
conferences concerning Native Americans on both campuses. 

When Concordia initiated its MPCRF — lEP-funded program, it had 
several objectives in mind: 

1) Provide a permanent Native American presence on the Concordia 
campus 

2) Sensitize the faculty, staff and the general student body to the 
culture and concerns of Native Americans 

3) Recruit, admit, and graduate an increasing number of Indian students. 

4) Develop a larger number of courses dealing wholly or in part with 
Indian history, culture, and religion 

5) Expose the college and Fargo-Moorhead communities to effective 
Indian teachers in various fields and Indian cultural events 

6) Provide certain special services for Indian students: counseling, 
tutoring, Indian House, relevant academic employment, and Indian 
student attendance at meetings of interest to them. 

In order to accomplish these ambitious goals. In 1971 the college hired a 
Native American as assistant director of its Office of Intercultural Affairs. 
This person was also responsible for recruiting Indian students for Con- 
cordia. The following year, the college added a one-fourth time counselor 
to work specifically with the Indian students. In 1974 an Indian faculty 
member was hired in the Education Department. 

The college has been hampered by problems relating to continuity of staff. 
Although turn-over of staff has made things more difficult for the college, 
much progress has begn. made toward accomplishing the college's original 
goals. Indian students have been recruited, Indian courses offered, and 
Indian cultural activities and programs sponsored. 
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In order to help Indian students succeed in their collegiate endeavors, in- 
tensive support services were developed and provided. Counseling by pro- 
fessionally trained Native Americans was central, as was participation in 
the PACE (Personalized Attention in College Education) program de- 
veloped by the college. This program was designed to help minority 
students make the difficult transition to college. 

The college has also made significant progress in the area of relationships 
with local Indian communities and organizations. These include the Fargo- 
Moorhead Indian Center; the Nokomis Day Care Center (Fargo) and 
Talent Search staff. The sponsorship of Indian Week on campus has also 
served to attract positive responses and participation from the local Indian 
community. 

Concordia is now at a crucial point in the development of its Indian edu- 
cation program. Confronted with the failures of its past experience in 
Indian education, the college is presently searching for a new tack to 
pursue that will enable the college to successfully meet the needs of 
Indian students. The college administration's firm sense of commitment 
and concern provide an optimistic outlook for the future. 

Concordia College (Moorhead) — Indian Education' 
EXPENDITURES 

MPCR F Concordia Other Total 

1971-72 S 5,000 S 5,000 S 5,000 S15,000 

1972 73 7,500 9,600 1,800 18^900 

1973-74 15,000 7,060 4,500 26,560 

1974 75 ^^'0^0 13*.170 5,900 34,070 

Total $42,500 S"34,836 sT772lD0 §94^530" 

^/Vofe; These figures are approximate. They are based on estimated pro-rata figures 
of- grants or of f ices providing consolidated services to minority students. 

These figures include funds spent through: 

1 ) Minnesota Private College Research Foundation Grant 

2) Concordia College's Office of Intercultural Affairs 
(pro rata estimate for Indian program) 

3) Concordia College Title III grant (pro-rata estimate for Indian 
program) 

4) CHAR IS ecumenical center 

Not included are financial aids to students through college, foundation, 
state or federal sources. 
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Library expenditures and acquisitions 

The Concordia College librarian estimates that they have been purchasing 
works dealing with Indian history and culture at the rate of about 125-130 
volumes per year out of federal funds alone. An approximately equal 
number of volumes have been purchased with Concordia College money. 
Thus, about 250 books per year or about 1 ,000 total volumes have been 
added to the Concordia College library over the four-year period of the 
MPCRF grant. One major purchase ($720) is part I of the American 
Indian Oral History Project prepared by the University of South Dakota. 
This first part contains 1 75 interx'iews of Indians living in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. It is Concordia College library policy to 
automatically purchase any new works on Indians which are well-reviewed. 
The library also subscribes to periodicals of the scholarly nature dealing 
with Indian history and culture. 
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Macalester College 
1972-73 - 1975-76 



Appendix B-8 



In 1969 Macalester made a college-wide commitment to the admission and 
retention of minority students. Native Americans were one of the target 
groups. 

By 1971 Macalester's Indian student enrollment had risen to 29. A co- 
ordinator for the Native American Program and a half-time academic 
cou nselor for I ndian students were employed and a Native American 
(student) Coalition had been formed. During this same period two courses 
were offered by the college: Indians in the Modern World I and II. 

Enrollment of Indian students stabilized over the next several years, while 
the program itself continued to expand in the areas of curriculum develop- 
ment and Indian professional staff. Support services continued to improve 
for the Native American students as they were part of the USOE-funded 
Trio special services program at Macalester. 

Macalester's goal was to integrate its Indian education program into the 
total college program. Indian students were expected to participate in and 
benefit from the strong liberal arts programs the college offered. At the 
same time, tutoring, counseling, cultural activities, and an Indian House 
were provided in order to facilitate the educational progress of the Indian 
students on campus. 

The Indian education program at Macalester has a strong foundation in the 
areas of Indian students, Indian faculty and staff, and commitment on the 
part of the college. Due to the financial problems the college was experi- 
encing, however, further expansion of the program without additional out- 
side funding would have been unlikely. 

Realizing the neea for funds for further strengthening of the Indian edu- 
cation program, Macalester sought and received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundatin in June of 1974. The purpose of this grant was to 
develop community involvement projects with Minnesota Indian com- 
munities and organizations. 

The college has also been fortunate to benefit from the generosity of the 
Sumner T. McKnight Foundation. The first grant from McKnight provided 
for the establishment of summer internships for Macalester's Indian 
students within the 1 ndian communities of Minnesota. 

The Indian education program at Macalester has a strong past and a promis- 
ing future. Several talented and ambitious staff members are continuously 
working to improve the quality of the program. Strong backing from 
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Macalester's administration, along with a recent grant from the McKnight 
Foundation to support the college's minority programs over a several-years 
period, provide a bright and promising „ot^t!ook for continuation and 
improvement of the Indian education program at this institution. 

Macalester College Indian Education 
EXPENDITURES 

Year Salary Program Special Total 

1971- 72 $ 21,500 S 9,350* 815,000^ S 45,850 

1972- 73 22,250 13,597 35,847 

1973- 74 20,750 15,900 36,650 

1 974- 75 38,250"* 14,450 17,680» 70,380 
Total $102,750 853,297 832,680 $188,727 

• Nor including Indian House 

* *Salary for professor Cavender included, will not be tn future (picked up by 

Academic Departments) 
t McKnight Foundation Grant 
t First year Rockefeller Grant 

Library acquisitions 

Since the beginning of the program and augmented in 1973-75 by the 
MPCRF ~ lEPgrant, the Native American Program has compiled a small 
library of some 1,000 copies to be used by any student on campus. 

The library is run on an informal basis with one work-study student serv- 
ing as librarian. It is located in the office of the coordinator in room 104, 
Old Main. 

This library contains books, hard and paper back, some periodicals, and 
newsletters, and a few filmstrips and records of Indian music. 

The books are by Indian and non-Indian authors and cover subjects from 
tribal history to literature and from Indian law to the occupation of 
Wounded Knee. 
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Minneapolis College of Art and Design 
1973-74 - 1975-76 



Appendix B-9 



The Indian education program at the Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design (MCAD) was the last program to be established through grants 
made by the MPCRF - IE P. In the short time since its initiation in Janu- 
ary of 1974, the Indian education program at MCAD has developed and 
expanded rapidly. 

In order to create a learning environment that would be facilitative to the 
college's Indian students, separate studio space vi/as acquired. This pro- 
vided the students a place to work that had an Indian atmosphere. Indian 
students were able to help each other through constant interaction and 
informal critiquing. Faculty members worked with the students on a regu- 
lar basis. Visiting Native American artists were employed by the college in 
order to supplement the support of the faculty. 

The college has developed and offered three courses to supplement the 
studio segment of the program. These courses cover Native American Art 
History, Native American Culture, and Native American Literature. Dis- 
cussions have taken place with two local Indian centers. Currently, some 
students from the college are participating in a teaching-internship pro- 
gram at the Regional Native American Urban Center at Franklin and 
Bloomington Avenues in the heart of the Minneapolis Native American 
community. 

The popularity and rapid development of the Indian education program 
at MCAD has made it a national leader in the field of Native American art. 
Strong support for the program emanates from the dean of students office 
and the program is also receiving encouraging backing from both faculty 
and administration. The program has been made part of the regular on- 
going college offerings since the expiration of the Indian Education Project 
grant. The future development of the program is contingent upon available 
funds, which, needless to say, are limited. The college is exploring the 
possihility, however, of hiring a full-time Indian faculty person to work 
directly with the Native Arr.erican art students tor the coming academic 
year. 

(Total matching expenditures on follcwing page) 
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Minneapolis College of Art and Design Indian Education 
TOTAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES - $22,930 



1974-75 - January - May 1975 
Faculty salaries (studio) S 7,500* 
Equipment (studio) 600 

Administrative expense 360 

$8,460 



1975-76 - September - May 1976 
Faculty salaries 
(Liberal arts 

and studio) 313,000* 
Equipment (studio) 0 
Special space (Native 

American Center) 750 
Administrative expense 720 
314,470 ^ 



^Estimates based on faculty salaries to teach studio art in the N3tive American 
Center, 
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St. Olaf College 
197V72- 1973-74 




Appendix B-10 



The Indian education program at St. Olaf's emerged from a strong desire on 
the pan of the college to provide educational opportunities to Native 
American students. The college's first efforts started in 1971, when it hired 
an Indian student counselor. This Native American professional staff 
person was responsible for personal counseling, recruiting and general 
academic support for the program. 

St. Olaf received its first grant from the Indian Education Project for the 
1971-72 academic year. Basically, it was for the purpose of continuing 
support and expansion of the college's on-going program. Intensive recruit- 
ing by the college's Indian student counselor increased the Indian student 
population at St. Olaf's from three in 1971-72 to 14 for the 1973-74 
school year. 

The approach St. Olaf employed for its Indian education program was one 
of integration. The assumption was made that a good liberal arts educa- 
tion would provide these students with the education experience they re- 
quired. No special programs were established for the Native American 
students. Support services were to be provided by the Indian student 
counselor. Part-time faculty were employed to teach courses in American 
Indian Contemporary Social Issues and Native American Art. Other 
courses relating to Native Americans were taught by the regular faculty, 

Indian student enrollment at St. Olaf's fell drastically at the end of the 
1973 74 academic year. This can be attributed to several factors and 
events that directly affected the Indian education program. The most sig- 
nificant of these being the illness and later resignation of the Indian 
student counselor. 

Concern as to the erosion of the Indian education program at St. Olaf was 
voiced by an Ad Hoc Task Force on Native American Concerns and 
Consciousness. On May 1, 1975 this group presented a preliminary state- 
ment of their position to the college administration. The document 
affirmed the support of a number of students, professional staff and 
faculty and pastors of the American Lutheran Church for the Indian edu- 
cation program at St. Olaf, 

The primary objective of the Indian education program at St. Olaf's was 
to increase the breadth of educational opportunities and services available 
to students with an additional option for a college education. Access was 
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only the first obstacle for the college to overcome. The program was 
plagued by high attrition. Some marginal students could not make it aca- 
demically and were thus forced to drop out. Others chose to transfer or to 
leave for personal reasons. 

With the successes and failures of the past in mind, St. Olaf's has chosen 
to reassess its options in the area of Indian education. Currently the col- 
lege is recruiting for the position of Indian student counselor. Several 
qualified candidates have been interviewed, however, a decision is still 
pending. The college has realized the difficult task it faces if it chooses to 
resurrect and restructure its Indian education program. 

The administration at St. Olaf's views the college's experience in the area 
of Indian education as being partially successful and, more importantly, 
enlightening. What the college has finally come to recognize is that the 
college Is more in need of the Indian student presence and culture than the 
Indian students are in need of St. Olaf. 

St. Olaf College - Indian Education 





EXPENDITURES 








1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Salaries 


S 5,854 


S 4,292* 


S15,391 


$ 8,635 






5,000 






Other expense 


808* 


4,046* 


2,412 


4,480 




70 


6,131 






Discretionary Fund 




500* • 


1,639 




Financial Aid 


2,400 


18,900 


22,000 


5,025 


Academic 


2,000 


3,600 


4,200 


5,600 


Admissions 


230 


390 


227 




Total 


$iT,362 


$42,859 


$45,869 


$23,740 



• Rockefeller Grant 

• V/7 addition, the Faculty Action Association allocated $7 170 to Discretionary 

fund for 1972-73. 
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MPCRF 

Indian Education Project grants - 
1971-72 - 1974-75 



Appendix C 



College 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974 7 5 


Totals 


Augsburg 


$ 3,900 


$ 4.700 $ 7,000 


S 


3 15,600 


College of St. Benedict 




3,500 






3.500 


College of St. Catherine 




4,000 


7,300 


4.500 


15,800 


College of 












St. Scholastica 


7.500 


4,800 


15.000 


15.000 


42,300 


College of St. Teresa 




3,500 


5,700 




9,200 


College of St. Thomas 




4,000 


9.000 




13.000 


Concordia (Moorhead) 


5,000 


7.500 


15.000 


15.000 


42,500 


Macalester 


5.000 


3,000 


15,000 


15,000 


38.000 


Minneapolis College 












of Art and Design 






6.000 


13,000 


19,000 


Sj.jOlaf 


3,600 


5,000 


15.000 




23^00 


Total 


$25,000 


$40,000 395,000 


362,500 32:?2.500 



Grants matched by recipient colleges on 1-1 matching basis for program 
development and operation. 
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MPCRF 

Indian Education Project 

Advisory Committee - March 1, 1976 
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Clyde Atwood* 

chairman, American Indian Studies Coordinator 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 
Larry Blue* 

chairman. Upper Sioux Indian Community, Granite Falls 
Gertrude Buckanaga* 

director, American Indian Program 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Curtis Campbell* 

president. Prairie Island Sioux Indian Community, Red Wing 
Rosemary Christensen* 

coordinator, Title IV Indian Education Project 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
Dr. Donald P. Draine, 

assistant executive director, Academic Planning 

Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board 
Arthur Gahbow* 

chairman, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe Executive Committee, Cass Lake 
Dr. Robert Hankey 

dean of students, Minneapolis College of Art and Design 
Vincent Hill* 

MSW, Family and Children's Service, Minneapolis 
Linda Johnston* 

director. Talent Search, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Cass Lake 
Ronald McKinley* 

director. Native American Program, Macalester College, St. Paul 
Delphine Quaderer* 

talent search worker, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
Dr. Donald C. Skinner, 

dean of student services, Hamline University, St. Paul 
Dr. Harvey Stegemoeller** 

president, Minnesota Private College Research Foundation 
Preston Thompson* 

past board chairman, St. Paul American Indian Center 

• Indian 

• *ex officio 
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Indian studies and other courses offered 
by the private colleges related to Indians 



Appendix E 



Augsburg 

• American Indian Culture • Contemporary American Indian 
and Religion Voices 

• Indian Voices as Reported by Indian Authors 

St. Benedict 

• Red Man in American Literature • Native American Arts 
St. Catherine 

• American Indian Art • Ojibwe 

• American Indian Cultures, Religions 



St. Scholastica 

• Introduction to Native American 
Studies 

• American Indian Literature I 

• American Indian Literature II 

• American Indian Music and Dance 

• Ojibwe Indian History 

• Ojibwe Indian Language I 

• Ojibwe Indian Language II 

• American Indian History I 

• American Indian History II 

• Indian Myths and L:dgends 

• Indian Arts and Crafts 

• American Indian Philosophy 

St. Teresa 

• American Indian History 
St. Thomas 

• History of Native American Affairs 



• Indian Issues 

• Contemporary Indian Art 

• American Indians in the 
Modern World 

• Proposal Writing 

• Urban Indians 

• Native American Law 
and Government 

• Directed Study 

• Tribal Economic Development 

• Native American Liberation 

• American Indian Studies 



• Art and Culture of 
North American Indian 

• Native Anrierican Art 



Concordia College (Moorhead) 

• The Indian and His Literature • Indian - Summer Seminar 

• Indians in America • Indian - Field Experience 

• Indians of the Great Plains • Indian Americans and Other 

• American Mosaic Includes American Minorities 

Indian Contributions to • American Indian Culture and 
National Heritage Religion 
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Hamline 

• North AmtTictjn Indians 



Macalester College 

• Native Ameriritjn History, 
19tri Century to Present 

Minneapolis College of Art and Design 

• Native American Studio Arts; 
Painting and Sculpture 

St. Mary's College 

• Native Peoples of North America 

• Indians of the Plains 



St. Olaf College 

• Literature of the American Indian 

• American Indian Contemporary 
Social Issues 

• Indian Art 

• American Indians in the 
Modern World 

• Indian - While Relations 

• American Indians of the Southwest 

• Education in Schools of the Inner 
City and American Indian 
Communities 



Native American Education, 
History and Development 



• Native American Art History 

• Native American Elective Seminar 



" Readings on Native Americans 
I North American Indian 
Ceremonialism 



• Anthropology of Native Americans 

' U.S. Expansion and the 
Native Americans 

I Indians of the Pacific Northwest 
"Waiting for Yesterday" — Novels 
by and About the American Indian 
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Indian student enrollments - 
Minnesota private colleges 


Appendix F-1 


COLLEGE 


1971*72 


107273 


1973'74 


1974.75 


1975'76 


• Ywn in 

MPCRP < lEP 


A 1 1 nchii 1 rn * 
M u ysuu 1 \i 




3 




7 


b 


1971 72 - 
1973. 74 


BethBl 


1 

0 


0 


0 


y 


1 




Par iP tnn 


0 


Q 


0 


4 


3 




College of 


2 


4 


0 


2 


5 


1971- 72 - 

1972- 73 


College of 

Qt HathRrinP* 


0 


13 


7 


16 


20 


1973-74- 
1975-76 


College of 

St, Schola$tica* 


9 


18 


34 


37 


47 


1971-72- 
1975-76 


College of 

Tprpta* 


1 


4 


6 


3 


4 • 


1972-73- 
ly fo- f *♦ 


College of 
oi. 1 nomas 




A 


y 


Q 


1 d 


1973-74- 


Concordia 
(Moorhead) * 


1 c 
1 0 


20 


16 


1 n 
10 


o 
a 


1971-72- 
1970-76 


Concordia 

lO I . r uU t f 


u 


u 


n 
J 


•4 






Gustavus Adolphus 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 




Hamline 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 




Macalester* 


21 


30 


23 


57 


29 


1972-73 - 
1975-76 


Minneapolis College 
of Art and Design • 


7 


5 


7 


17 


21 


1973-74 - 
1975-76 


St. John's* 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 




Si. Marv's 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




St. Olaf 


3 


14 


18 


4 


4 


1971-72 - 
1973-74 


TOTALS 


67 


120 


128 


148»» 


174»» 





• Participant in MPCRF Indian Education Project 

• ^Breakdown by grade level attached 
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American Indian 

student errolSment - 1974-75 



Appendix F-2 



CyLLcGE 


YEAR IN SCHOOL 


■ TOTAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Graduate 


Special 




Augiburg 


4 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Bethel 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Carleton 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


College of St. Benedict 


1 


1 


1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


College of St. Catherine 


10 


2 


2 


2 


0 


; 0 


16 


College of St. Scholastica 


15 


18 


2 


1 


1 

0 


! 

i 1 


37 


College of St. Teresa 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


College of St. Thonnas 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 — ^ — 

3 


1 


9 


Concordia (Moorheadl 


6 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


10 


Concordia (St. Paul) 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Gustavus Adolphus 


2 


0 


0 


' 1 

0 


0 


0 


2 


Hannline 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Macalester 


12 


6 


5 


4 


0 


0 


27 


Minneapolis College 
of Art and Design 


5 


6 


4 


2 


0 


0 


17 


St. John's* 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


St. Mary's 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


St.Olaf 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


TOTALS 


65 


46 


17 


15 


3 


2 


148 



Compiled from reports submitted by colleges • 

60 



Date: November December, 1974 
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American Indian 

student enrollment — 1975-76 



Appendix F-3 



COLLEGE 


YEAR IN SCHOOL 




1 


2 




4 


Graduate 


Special 


■ TOTAL 


Augsbu rg 


1 


2 


! 

; 2 


1 


0 


0 


6 


Bethel 


0 


1 


i 

i 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Carleton 


2 


0 


j 1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


College of St. Benedict 


0 


2 


i 
i 

3 


0 


0 


0 


5 


College of St. Catherine 


10 


5 


1 


2 


0 


2 


20 


College of St. Scholastics 


26 


n 


7 


1 


0 


2 


47 


College of St. Teresa 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


College of St. Thomas 


6 


1 


! 

0 


2 


4 


1 


14 


Concordia (Moorhead) 


3 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


8 


Concordia iSt. Paul) 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Gustavus Adolphus 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Hamline 


1 


2 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Macalester 


8 


11 


6 


4 


0 


0 


29 


Minneapolis College 
of Art and Design 


8 


4 


7 


2 


0 


0 


21 


St. John's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


St. Mary's 


0 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


St. Olaf 


.2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


4 


TOTAL 


74 


45 


29 


17 


4 


5 


174 
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Tribal affiliations of Indian students r\' n 

in Minnesota's private colleges Appendix G 

Blackfoot Crow Seminole 

Chippewa Haida Sioux 

Cherokee Laguna-Papago Winnebago 

Choctaw Navajo 
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Linear expansion of 

Indian student enrollment through 1981 



Appendix H 
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Financial assistance provided 
for Indian students - 1975-76 



Appendix I 
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Advisory Committee recommendations 
for future of Indian Education Project 



Appendix J 



The experience of the Advisory Committee for the Minnesota Private College 
Research Foundation's Indian Education Project over the years 1971-72 
through 1975-76 leads it to the conclusion that any private college seeking 
to serve ?. significant and increasing number of American Indian students 
must include the following basic component , »n any such effort if the ef- 
fort is to achieve the greatest benefits for the college, its Indian students, 
its genera! student body, the Indian romrnunity and the larger community 
the college seeks to serve. 

a) An American Indian Program Committee 

To plan and provide strong leadership and support within the institution 
for the Indian education program effort, such com.nittee to be composed 
of concerned faculty, some of whom must be in decision-making positions 
on faculty committees, from two or more of the following departments: 
anthropology, education, history, religion, sociology; one or more inter- 
ested, concerned trustees; and Indian students; with the president, a vice- 
president, or dean serving actively as the committee chairperson, and the 
college's Indian student counselor, or person serving in a comparable posi- 
tion, serving as the committee's executive secretary. 

b) Recruitment 

The college must engage in positive recruitment of Indian students, with 
staff assistance from the Indian Education Project. It must also participate 
actively in Indian high school students career days sponsored by the 
Indian Education Project or the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and must work 
to insure that Indian students are appropriately accommodated in any 
National College Fairs in which the college participates. 

c) Financial assistance 

The college must arrange for its financial aid administrators (1) to become 
appropriately informed on the special problems faced by a majority of 
Indian students in the area of student financial assistance and the ap- 
propriate uses of Bureau of Indian Affairs higher education grants, 
Minnesota State Indian scholarships and other scholarships specifically 
designated for Indian students; 2) to provide special counseling for such 
students, particularly in their first year at college, to enable them to over- 
come inadequate counseling while in high school on all forms of publicly 
supported financial aid programs for which they are eligible; and 3) to 
develop understanding of the difficult problems many Indian students 
face, though on a decreasing scale, throughout their college careers in 
meeting special emergency situations in their families. 
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d) American Indian student organization 

Indian students interested in maintaining their cultural identity at a 
private college need the moral support of other Indian students if they 
are to make a happy adjustment to the college and if the college is to 
realize the maximum benefit from their presence. A minimum enrollment 
of 10 to 15 is crucial to both developments. 

The college must be prepared to provide a modest airjount of financial 
support and counseling to assist the group in its initial stages in promoting 
Indian cultural awareness events and in learning how to develop contin- 
uing support for its group efforts through the student activity fund. Those 
colleges with the best Indian student retention rates attribute success in 
this area to meaningful support of Indian student organization efforts. 

e) Retention 

Little information has been developed to date on the reasons for high 
attrition of Indian students in the private colleges or, for that matter, in 
post-secondary education as a whole. 

A private college seeking to serve a significant and increasing number of 
Indian students must commit itself to a continuing evaluation and im- 
provement of its Indian student retention rate with the development of 
appropriate records and reports, including exit and/or follow-up interviews 
with Indian student withdrawals, both transfers and drop-outs, to ascertain 
the reasons for such withdrawals and to develop effective ways of 
countering the same, when possible. 

f) Student supportive services 

While there are always individual Indian students equal to the academic 
and social adjustment requirements of the private colleges, they are and, 
for the foreseeable future, will continue to be the exceptions. The great 
bulk of Indian students graduating from high school come from economi- 
cally seriously disadvantaged homes and, for a variety of reasons, are 
inadequately prepared for post-secondary education by the high schools 
they attend, both in the reservation, rural areas, and in the cities. 
Any college seeking to build a significant Indian student enrollment must 
be prepared to offer strong student supportive services: basic study skills 
development such as how to organize and budget time; how to use library 
and other study resources; brush-up courses in reading comprehension, 
writing, math, and English; organfzation of reports and term papers; 
tutoring in academic courses v^it!; .vhich individual students are experienc- 
ing difficulty. Such services mus. b3 well nl^rmed and adequately staffed. 
They cannot be provided on an ad hoc oasis. 
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g) Absorption of costs of program by the concerned college 
by end of second year 

Where any college seeks outside funding of a proposed Indian education 
program effort, it should do so with firm planning for absorption by the 
college, within its own ongoing budget resources, of the costs of such pro- 
gram effort at the close of the second year of such outside funding. This 
would constitute firm evidence of its commitment to its I ndian education 
program effort. 

h) Development of Indian presence on campus 

The college must work in the direction of having whatever Indian studies 
courses it offers taught by Indian faculty; also, to build up its employ- 
ment of Indians in faculty positions carried in the college's base budget. 
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